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VOL. XVIII November 5, 1944 NO, 12 


BRIEF MEDITATIONS ON THE CHURCH YEAR 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
From the depths I have cried to Thee, O Lord, 
Lord, hear my prayer (gradual, offertory). 


VER since the eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost the 
thoughts of the Church are in a particular way directed to 
the ‘‘Day of Christ,’ the day of His final return with great 
power and majesty. The closer the end of the cycle of re- 
demption approaches, the more intense grows her longing 

for the coming of that beloved Lord who thinks thoughts of 
peace and not of affliction, who will hear all that call upon Him, 
and will bring back the dispersed captives to the Father (cf. in- 
troit). But not only does she think of and long for His final 
return, she actually — through the holy Sacrifice and her divine 
office — renders present by anticipation the parousia, the victorious 
manifestation of Christ at the end of time. He who will then ap- 
pear as Judge of the living and dead now comes to His Church as 
she sacrifices and prays with Him, in order to prepare her and her 
children for that great day when He will ‘‘bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the 
hearts’ (1 Cor. 4:5). 

That final day is the ‘Day of Christ,”” the day of ‘‘the blessed 
of His Father,’’ the day of ‘‘wrath and bitterness’’ for those that 
knew Him not, the day of completion and consummation. Until 
that day our Lord will continue to be Savior to men and Mediator 
between them and the Father. Only then will His saving media- 
torship come to an end and, as Head of His Mystical Body, He 
will present those whom He redeemed from all tribes and lang- 
uages and peoples to the most Holy Trinity (1 Cor. 15:28). 

The entire work of the Church tends towards that “Day of 
Christ.’” With her eyes focused on it she commences, continues and 
closes her year of salvation. ‘‘Out of the depths she cries to the 
Lord: Lord, hear my prayer.’”’ And her prayer, especially on these 
last Sundays and weeks of the year, is this: 
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1) That we walk not as the many who are enemies of the 
cross of Christ; whose end is destruction; whose God is their 
belly; and whose glory is in their shame; who mind earthly 
things. 

2) But that we act as citizens of heaven whence we eagerly 
await the Savior Jesus Christ who will re-form the body of our 
lowness, conforming it to the body of His glory. That we stand 
fast in the Lord, fast also in brotherly love. 

3) That, therefore, we avoid the example of an Evodia and 
Syntyche who, after they had labored so zealously in the spread 
of the gospel, endangered their salvation by discord, envy and un- 
charitableness (cf. epistle). “Lord, hear my prayer.” 

“T think thoughts of peace and not of affliction.” If we are 
afflicted now—from within or without—let us remember that in 
confirmation we have been consecrated co-sharers in the sufferings 
of Christ. These afflictions are for peace, the pax aeterna which the 
great Judge will give to all His disciples who carried their cross 
after Him. Our sufferings may last for years, as those of the 
woman in the gospel who had been afflicted for twelve years. But 
what are twelve years, or twenty-three years, in the light of eter- 
nity? Our afflictions will end in perfect health and joy on that 
day. Jesus will turn to us and say: “‘Be of good heart, thy faith 
hath made thee whole.” 

Even the death of a loyal member of Christ is not death. Trees 
in winter time are not dead. They only sleep. Spring will awaken 
them. ““The girl is not dead, but sleepeth.’’ Unbelievers may laugh 
us to scorn. Let them. With unshaken faith we put our trust in 
the Lord who will raise up our body in glory “‘according to the 
operation whereby also He is able to subdue all things unto Him- 
self’’ (epistle). 

“If I shall touch only His garment, I shall be healed’ (gospel). 
With that same faith we shall touch “His garment”’ in today’s 
holy Eucharist, the source of life, the pledge of our glorious resur- 
rection, the foremost preparation for the “Day of Christ,’”’ that 
day of unending victory for Head and members. Let not our vari- 
ous afflictions nor the dangers caused by men disturb or mislead 
us. Today's postcommunion will be our motto: “We beseech 
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MEDITATIONS 


Thee, almighty God, permit us not to be subject to human dangers 
whom Thou hast filled with joy in this divine banquet.” 
“Out of the depths I have cried to Thee, O Lord: Lord, hear 


my prayer!” 


TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


(Fifth after Epiphany) 
Whence then hath it cockle? (gospel). 


“The kingdom of heaven is likened to a man who sowed good 
seed in His field’’ (gospel). An infinitely precious Seed it was 
that God sowed into his virgin field, Mary— Seed and soil were in 
perfect divine harmony. The sacred Blade sprang up and brought 
forth fruit—for the life of the world. ‘I am come that they may 
have life, and have it more abundantly’ (John 10:10). “Hail 
Mary, . . . blessed is the Fruit of thy womb, Jesus!” 

That Seed Himself became the Sower in God’s kingdom, the 
Sower of the best seed, seed full of divine vitality and sanctity. 
For nineteen centuries now has He been sowing the good seed of 
His word and grace into the field of the human family. Would to 
God He had found in every human heart at least a part of that 
preparedness and cooperation which He found in His Mother. 
What a paradise this world would have been, and be! 

But men were asleep! And while they were asleep, the enemy 
came and sowed cockle among the wheat. And because they were 
asleep the fields of their hearts lost a goodly portion of heavenly 
fertility—that ‘‘mercy, benignity, humility, modesty, patience’ 
of which the epistle speaks—so that the sprouting seed was ob- 
structed and retarded to the advantage of the fast-growing cockle. 
Men were asleep! “‘Silent, be quiet, make no noise,”” warned the 
half-awake, ‘‘the men are sleeping.” 

History records the arsis and thesis of the spiritual life of high 
and low, of clergy and laity, as generation followed generation in 
these nineteen centuries of Christian civilization. Some men were 
awake. But others were asleep. Even in the apostolic college one fell 
asleep and, instead of becoming the “wheat of an apostle,’’ be- 
came the ‘‘cockle of an apostate’’-—and hanged himself. 

Precious seed was planted in men’s hearts: the grace of baptism, 
the three divine virtues, the seven gifts of the Holy Spirit, the body 
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and blood of the Sower Himself, the word of God, good example. 
And nevertheless men fell asleep, including popes, bishops, priests 
and religious, and the enemy laughed because he could undis- 
turbedly continue to sow cockle into the kingdom of heaven, the 
Church. And today? From the Vatican and from ten thousand 
pulpits the life-imparting word of God is being preached, and men 
are asleep. They hear but hearken not. The corporate Sacrifice of 
the Church is being celebrated, and men are asleep and participate 
not. Rules and canons like so many strong fences are erected 
around the field, but men on the field are asleep, and despite the 
fences so diligently cared for, the cockle continues to spread 
freely. An enemy hath done this! 

Brethren, it is time for us to rise from sleep! Today! ‘Let the 
word of Christ dwell in you abundantly” (epistle). Today! ‘‘And 
be ye thankful’ (epistle) in the great Thanksgiving (the Euchar- 
ist), the ‘““Wheat of life,’’ the mainspring of joy and peace, the 
furnace of love that will burn up the cockle in your hearts. 

“But the wheat gather ye into My barn, saith the Lord” 
(Magnificat) . 


DEDICATION OF THE BASILICAS OF THE 
HOLY APOSTLES PETER AND PAUL 


O Christ, who hast willed that this church should be consecrated in the 
name of Peter, whom thou didst command to feed Thy flock, by his 
prayers preserve this building forever, that under Thy protection it may 
never be violated. 


Guard thy sacred temple, O Paul, that no thief may enter to devastate thy 
fold (ancient inscriptions, The Sacramentary, Schuster). 

These centuries-old prayers were again fulfilled on Trinity Sunday of 
1944. God be eternally thanked for the safety of Rome, its sanctuaries and 
its highpriest. Today we celebrate the consecration, the “baptism,” of the 
archbasilicas of the two apostolic princes, Peter and Paul. Like their pat- 
rons, these two sanctuaries belong to Rome and to the world — to ws. 
And therefore the whole world celebrates today in holy fellowship and joy 
“their wedding to Christ the Bridegroom.” 

Oh, wedded in a prosperous hour! 
The Father's glory was thy dower, 
The Spirit of all His graces shed, 
Thou peerless Queen, upon thy head, 


When Christ espoused thee for His bride, 
O city bright and glorified (hymn “‘Caelestis Urbs’’) , 
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MEDITATIONS 


The majestic church of St. Peter, towards whose erection the entire 
Christian world contributed, was dedicated by Pope Urban VIII on No- 
vember 18, 1626; and the noble church of St. Paul, rebuilt after the great 
fire of 1823 by the generosity of Catholics the world over, received its 
consecration at the hands of Pius IX on December 10, 1854, two days 
after the same pontiff had ex cathedra proclaimed the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Virgin Mother of God. Peter and Paul are inseparable, and 


} so is the mystery of the consecration of their basilicas. What eternity has 


joined together let not time break asunder. 

Fourteen times during the Church’s year—as noted in the Roman 
missal — Peter’s lambs and sheep throughout the world come in spirit to 
the sanctuary of their divinely appointed shepherd to participate in the 


) greatest Mysteries of their redemption. And four times yearly the Chris- 


tian nations pilgrim in spirit to God’s “royal house” (basilica) dedicated 
to St. Paul, to learn from the “teacher of the gentiles” the supereminent 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. “How lovely are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of 
hosts! My soul longeth and fainteth for the courts of the Lord” (introit 
psalm). Aided by God’s grace and the prayers of the holy Apostles Peter 
and Paul let us today make the following three resolutions: 

1) To renew through these two illustrious Apostles our obedience and 
reverence to the Apostolic See, and our fidelity and devotion to Christ’s 
Body and Bride, the Catholic and Apostolic Church. “We humbly pray 
Thee, O Lord, eternal Shepherd, to abandon not Thy flock, but through 
Thy blessed Apostles to keep a continual watch over it; that it may be 
governed by those same rulers whom Thou didst set over it as Thy shep- 
herds and vicars” (preface of apostles). 

2) To realize anew that our own parish (or convent) church and 
particularly our altar share in the holiness of these venerable basilicas, our 
altar being but the extension of these consecrated altars at which the 
sovereign pontiff, the successor of St. Peter, celebrates the Mysteries of 
the world’s redemption. Through our altar, through the holy Sacrifice 
and through our priests we are intimately united with the altar, the 
Sacrifice and the person of the pope of Rome, and through him with 
blessed Peter, through Peter with Christ, and through Christ with God. 
Love your church and your altar! “This place was made by God, a price- 
less mystery, it is without reproach” (gradual). And when you stand 
today about your altar, “the gate of heaven and the court of God” (in- 
troit), place upon it all you are and all you have in union with the most 
holy Sacrifice of Christ. ““O Lord God, in the simplicity of my heart I 
have joyfully offered all these things” (offertory). 

3) To remember that we ourselves are living basilicas of God, that our 
heart is the altar consecrated with the chrism of Christ’s blood. Have a 
high regard for your soul and body and “permit no thief to violate or 
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devastate them.” ““O God, who from living and chosen stones dost pre- 
pare an eternal dwelling-place for Thy majesty: assist Thy suppliant 
people, that Thy Church, whilst benefitting by material enlargement, 
may also expand by spiritual increase” (postcommunion). 

St. Peter, bearer of the keys of the kingdom of heaven, bless thy lambs 
and sheep! 

St. Paul, vessel of election, pray for us! 


TWENTY-FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
(Sixth after Epiphany) 


Wait for His Son from heaven (epistle). | 


In these November days, when leaves are falling fast, when 
days are getting shorter, and the year of nature and of grace is 
nearing the shores of eternity, the hymn of None seems to speak 
to our hearts more loudly than at any other time during the divine 
cycle: 

Grant to life’s day a calm unclouded ending, 
An eve untouched by shadows of decay, 

The brightness of a holy death-bed blending 
With dawning glories of the eternal day. 


We live in order to die, and die in order to live. Death toa 
Christian who has preserved spotless the garment of baptism brings 
the fulness of the life and joy he received when he became another 
Christ. Death for him means transition from faith to vision. It 
means the realization of his deepest longings and the full unfolding 
of that glorious light symbolized by the burning candle which 
the priest gave him with the words: ‘‘Receive this burning light 
and safeguard your baptism by a blameless life; keep the com- 
mandments of God, so that when the Lord shall come to call you 
to the nuptials, you may meet Him with all the saints in the 
heavenly courts, there to live forever and ever.” 

A true Christian will look forward to death with the joyous 
expectation which made a Paul exclaim: ‘‘I desire to be dissolved 
and to be with Christ’’ (Phil. 1:23). When that great hour ap- 
proaches—the exchange of time for eternity—Mother Church un- 
locks once more the treasury of God's riches for the perfecting of 
her departing child. She comes with that divine leaven ‘‘which 4 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal until the whole 
was leavened’’ (gospel): 1) the holy Viaticum, 2) extreme unc- 
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MEDITATIONS 


tion, and 3) the Holy Father's blessing together with the efficaci- 
ous prayers for a departing soul. 

1) ‘Receive, brother (sister) as Viaticum the body of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. May He protect you from the pernicious enemy and 
conduct you into everlasting life.”” The Church brings to the 
dying Christian ‘‘the Way, the Truth and the Life.” 

At death’s dread door, 
Come Thou once more, 
Lord, I implore. 

Till I in Thee 

The Father see 
Eternally. 

2) “Is any man sick among you? Let him bring in the priests 
of the Church, and let them pray over him, anointing him with 
oil in the name of the Lord. And the prayer of faith shall save 
the sick man; and the Lord shall raise him up, and if he be in 
sins, they shall be forgiven him’ (James 5:14-15). A divine 
healing takes place. A sacred finishing-touch is applied to the 
member of Christ for his full restoration and, if his heart be one 
with the Heart of God, for his immediate entrance to the nuptials 
with Christ and His saints. 

3) The Holy Father in Rome, desirous to be at the death-bed 
of every one of his children, empowers even the simplest priest 
to impart the Apostolic Blessing with plenary indulgence at the 
point of death: “‘By the faculty given me by the Apostolic See I 
grant you a plenary indulgence and the remission of all your sins. 
In the name of the Father, and the Son and the Holy Ghost.” 

And when the soul is about to leave the world Mother Church, 
after uniting herself with God's elect and saints of the Old and 
New Testaments, recommends the soul to its Creator and Re- 
deemer: ‘“‘May the Good Shepherd acknowledge you as one of 
His sheep. May He absolve you from all your sins and place you 
at His right hand among His elect. . . . Come unto his assis- 
tance, ye saints of God. Come to meet him, ye angels, receiving 
his soul and bearing it into the presence of the Most High. Eternal 
test grant unto him, O Lord.’’ And the soul journeys on—to 
eternity. “‘Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His 
saints’ (Prime). 
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The leaves are falling fast. Meditate often, particularly in 
these parousia days, on the sacred texts which like a beautiful 
setting adorn those riches of God and His Church which we hope 
to receive in the hour of our departure: the Viaticum, extreme 
unction, the Apostolic Blessing and the prayers for the dying. 
Surely, we want to be prepared to receive well and fruitfully these 
parting gifts when we “‘wait for His Son from heaven.” 


FINAL SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Maranatha Jesu! Come, Lord Jesus! (Apoc. 22:20). 


We salute with reverence the last Lord’s day of the Church's | 
year, the official close of another year of salvation. “‘Let us give | 
thanks to God the Father, who hath (again) made us worthy | 


to be partakers of the lot of the saints in light; who hath de- 
livered us from the power of darkness, and hath translated us into 
the kingdom of His beloved Son, in whom we have redemption 
through His blood, the remission of sins’ (epistle). Help us, 
almighty Father, to preserve and treasure the blessings of redemp- 
tion which Thou hast given us through Thy Son during this 
year now drawing to a close. 


Uppermost today in the Church’s mind, and uppermost also | 


in the solemnity of her divine Mysteries, is the parousia, the tri- 
umphant return of the Lord, Savior, King and Judge of every 
son and daughter of Adam, of all nations and tribes and peoples. 
This parousia will be Christ's last epiphany, his final manifesta- 
tion to the world. With deep faith and awe let us today say these 
words of the Credo: “Et iterum venturus est. . . . And He shall 
come again with glory to judge both the living and the dead; of 
whose’ kingdom there shall be no end.” 

In the fulness of time He came as a weak child, but as a mighty 
King will He come when time empties into the ocean of eternity, 
and God’s promise in paradise will have ripened into perfect con- 
summation. And all who, relying on that promise made near the 
“tree of defeat,”” did put their confidence in Christ, shall not be 
confounded when the sign of the Son of man, “‘the tree of vic- 
tory,”” will appear in the heavens. 

“Excita, Domine. . . . Stir up the will of Thy faithful peo- 
ple, we beseech Thee, O Lord, that, seeking more earnestly the fruit 
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MEDITATIONS 


of the work of redemption (divini operis), they may obtain from 
Thy fatherly kindness still greater remedies for salvation’ (col- 
lect). Only a few times during the year does the Church begin a 
‘treme § collect with ““Excita, Stir up.” It is significant that she does so on 
dying. |) both the first and the last Sunday of her year of salvation. We need 
these |) God's “excita.” Yes, Lord, “‘stir up our wills.” Free them from 
all lameness and indifference. Make them “more earnestly’’ seek 
the graces of redemption, “‘that we may be filled with the knowl- 
2:20), |) edge of the will of God, in all wisdom and spiritual understanding, 
urch's |, that we may walk worthy of God, in all things pleasing, being 
s give | fruitful in every good work, and increasing in the knowledge of 
orthy | God”’ (epistle). Thus shall we be prepared for that great and last 
h de. |) day when “He shall send His angels with a trumpet and a great 
s into || Voice, who shall gather together His elect from the four winds, 
ption || from the farthest parts of the heavens to the utmost bounds of 
Ip us, | them” (gospel). Stir up.our wills, that the day of days may not 
jemp- |} be to us “‘a day of wrath ‘and reckoning” but the beginning of 
z this |) everlasting triumph with our divine Head. 

Maranatha Jesu! With this petition and with hearts full of 
t also | deep longing for the great day of final victory the martyr Chris- 
e tri. | tians concluded their eucharistic assemblies. “Come, Lord Jesus!’’ 
every | shall also be our fervent prayer when our divine Lord—who on 
oples. fF that great day will appear in royal splendor—will today stand 





ly in | 
utiful 
> hope 





festa. | in our midst beneath the humble garb of the eucharistic appear- 
these | ances. Come quickly, Lord Jesus! And when Thou comest, today 
shall and then, be to us not Judge but Savior. “‘Amen, I say to you, 


d: of whatsoever you ask when you pray, believe that you shall receive 
and it shall be done to you”” (communion). 


ighty Maranatha Jesu! Come, Lord Jesus! 

ene THANKSGIVING DAY 

 con- Let us give thanks to the Lord our God (preface). 
ar the The Church’s official “thanksgiving day” is Holy Thursday, the yearly 
ot be solemnity of the institution of the great Thanksgiving, the divine Euchar- 
f vic- ist. But since the holy Eucharist is the heart of each ecclesiastical day, it 


follows that every day in the year of the Church is truly a day of thanks- 
giving. “Let us give thanks to the Lord our God” is the invitation which 
the Church extends to her children, morning after morning, in every part 
of the globe, from the rising of the sun even to its setting. 
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We should be happy, however, that our country sets apart each year | 
the last Thursday of November as a day of special thanksgiving to God 
for the spiritual and temporal gifts He bestowed on us. This festival was 
observed for the first time in 1621, by decree of Governor Bradford, in 
order to thank divine Providence for the abundant harvest reaped by the 
Pilgrims, men, women and children, who had settled in Cape Cod Bay, | 
December 21, 1620. 


The fact that our Thanksgiving day originated with the Pilgrims, | 
many of whom did not perhaps have the virtues that “pilgrims” ought to 
possess, has induced some American Catholics to look upon this day as: 
sort of Protestant festival. But there is nothing particularly Protestant in | 
giving thanks to God. On the contrary, Protestantism is the “‘non-euchar- | 


istic” heresy, the heresy that rejected the divine “Thanksgiving”; Protes- §j ; 


tants insofar can be classed among the “disciples” who said: “This say- | 
ing is hard, and who can hear it?” (John 6:62). 


Regarding the celebration of our Thanksgiving day we should follow 
the practice of the early Church which “baptized” into Christian holi- 
days all pagan festivals that were not intrinsically repugnant and demor- 
alizing. To us Catholics Thanksgiving day is not merely the last Thursday | 
of November but the last Thursday of the Church’s year. And since f 
Thursday is the day of the week chosen by our holy Lord for the institu- 
tion of the divine Thanksgiving, we should do all in our power to make J 
Thanksgiving day as eucharistic as possible, with solemn high Mass and 
with a generous offering for the orphans, the poor and the missions. “Jet 
us spend in good works what we deny ourselves in indulgence. Let the 
abstinence of him who fasts (who withholds a portion from the abun- 
dance he received) become the banquet of the poor. Let us be zealous in 
the protection of the widows, in the support of the orphans. Let us strive 
to comfort the afflicted, to reconcile those who are at variance. Let us 
receive the stranger and help the oppressed. Let us clothe the naked and 
care for the sick. And then may every one of us who shall have spent 
himself in offering this sacrifice of piety to God, the author of all good, 
merit to receive from Him the reward of the heavenly kingdom” (St. 
Leo). 

Such is the spirit of true “pilgrims,” the homeward-bound sons and 
daughters of God who, while living in the world, are not of the world; 
who as “colonists” of heaven will endeavor to remain in constant and 
perfect contact with their unconquerable Fatherland. As such we wish to 
celebrate our Thanksgiving day year after year, until the glorious day 
when, in union with the Lamb of God, with our blessed Mother and the 
angels and saints, we shall eternally “give thanks to the Lord our God.” 


MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL 
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THE SACRAMENT OF HOLY PRIESTHOOD 


RIEST means essentially mediator. Wherever we find 
priesthood, there three persons are necessarily implied: 

1) God, 2) man desiring to enter into union with God, 

and 3) the mediator between the two. There can be 

priests only if and because God wills that in His name 

and on His behalf, and by virtue of His power, a man be of as- 
sistance to his fellow man in the things that appertain to God, 
above all, in the highest act of divine service, the offering of sac- 
rifice. Sacrifice and priesthood are correlative terms. Without a vis- 


out sacrifice worship of God lacks soul and crown. 


God revealed His will in progressive stages, from the imperfect 
to the more perfect: in the law of nature, in the law of the Old 
Testament, and in the law of the New Testament. And in each 
of these three laws, as the Council of Trent teaches (Sess. 23, c. 
1), there exists according to divine ordinance both sacrifice and 
priesthood. 


The law of nature is written in the heart of man, and by it 
man, following his natural bent (naturalis instinctus), recog- 
nizes his obligation to worship God, which in turn leads him to 
sacrifice and priesthood. Thus it is that we find sacrifice and priest- 
hood in nearly all pagan religions, though mostly in very imper- 
fect form; often too there is hardly more than a longing for and 
an attempt at priestly office and priestly work rather than the 
priesthood itself. It remained for the atheistic neo-paganism of our 
own age to ignore the obligation of divine worship, of sacrifice 
and priesthood. In so far it represents the final logical development 
of Protestantism, which rejected sacramental sacrifice and priest- 
hood, thus becoming one of the few religious systems without 
sacrifice and priesthood, and in so far already demonstrating its 
own falsity. 


More perfectly than by the law of nature did God manifest His 
will in the Old Covenant, when He expressly ordained sacrifice 
and priests for His chosen people. But these too were but types 
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that had to come. For by sin man had cut himself off from God; 


of himself he could never return to God. This would be possible | 


only through the will of God and His merciful grace. And God 


granted us this greatest of graces in the person of the Savior, the | 


God-Man Jesus Christ. 


In Jesus Christ appeared the one, true and absolute priesthood: 
He is the sole true priest. According to His whole being He is priest 
and mediator between God and man. Such He is, and such He 
alone can be, because He is God-Man, because He Himself in His 
own person is the reconciliation of God and man, the union 


of divine and human nature, of divine and human life. Christ at- | 


tained His highpriestly dignity above all through His sacrificial 
death on the cross. Thereby ‘“‘He became to all who obey Him the 
cause of eternal salvation, called by God a highpriest according to 


the order of Melchisedech’’ (Heb. 5:9). The priesthood of Christ | 
did not cease with His glorification at the ascension, for Christ | 


has an imperishable, eternal priesthood (Heb. 7:17, 24). This 
priesthood of Christ is for us men the superabundant source of all 
supernatural life; it can, accordingly, never be highly enough 
esteemed by us, can never be sufficiently proclaimed to men. 


But in the same way as Christ entrusted His truth and His sav- 
ing grace to the Church He founded, so likewise does He exercise 
His priestly function on earth only through the Church, or, more 
specifically, through visible, human priests, through the visible, 
sacerdotal hierarchy of the Church. The visible priesthood of the 
Church renders present and makes operative through the centuries 
the divine-human priesthood and priestly activity of Christ. Who- 
ever therefore desires to establish contact with the priesthood of 
Christ in order to obtain and maintain supernatural life, must 
become united to the visible priesthood in the Church, and to its 
functioning which is “‘liturgy."’ From this fact we can gather the 
surpassing importance of the Church’s liturgy and of the efforts of 
the liturgical revival, whose aim it is to lead the Christian people 
once again to a more active sharing in the liturgical life of the 
Church, to conduct them to the priesthood of Christ, to the over- 
flowing well-springs of salvation. 
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PRIESTHOOD 


How great and holy the Church’s priesthood appeared in 
Christ’s own eyes is evident from the fact that He instituted for 
His ministers and the stewards of God’s Mysteries (1 Cor. 4:1) a 
special sacrament, that of holy orders. The ministers of Christ 
were to be inducted into their sacred office by means of a special 
religious and grace-conferring rite. 

The sacrament of holy orders consists, according to St. Thomas 
(Summa theol. III, Suppl. q. 34, a. 4), chiefly in the transmis-. 
sion of power. Holy orders is the sacrament whereby plenitude of 
power is bestowed for the purpose of dispensing grace. It is pri- 
marily a social or community sacrament; that is, the priest re- 
ceives his sacred office and authority not so to speak as the crown- 
ing perfection of his own personality but rather for others, inas- 
much as he is the servant of the community of the Church. Be- 
cause of the communication of power effected by the sacrament, the 
eucharistic Sacrifice and the other sacraments are dependent on holy 
orders to the extent that without it the holy Sacrifice and most of 
the other sacraments could not even come into being, and bap- 
tism and matrimony would at least be deprived of their solemn re- 
ligious rites. This fact alone suffices to indicate the basic signifi- 
cance of the sacrament of holy orders for the very existence of the 
Church, 


By this sacrament of holy orders Christ instituted a special 
priesthood distinct from the general priesthood conferred upon 
the faithful in the sacraments of baptism and confirmation. He 
thereby established in the Church a special priestly class; He set 
apart priests from the laity (laos, people), in order to maintain 
order and unity in the Church. Thus He showed that the visible 
and social nature conferred upon man by the Creator was also to 
be taken into consideration in the supernatural kingdom of His 
Church; that the Church was to be also a human society, though 
of a supernatural kind and manner of life, and that, accordingly, 
like every other human society, it was to be distinguished both in- 
ternally and externally by graded ranks. There were to be teachers 
and those taught, legislators and those who obey, leaders and 
those who are led, administrators and those who receive, priests 
and laity: and each was to remain humbly in the rank to which 
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he has been called. For the fulfilment of the holy privileges and 
obligations of their priestly office, Christ communicated to His 
priests His own power: the power to sanctify as well as the power 
to teach and to govern. The former is called the power of order, 
the latter, power of jurisdiction. 


As early as apostolic times, the Church, through the apostles 
themselves, introduced a gradation in administering the sacrament 
of holy orders; that is to say, the apostles made use of the author- 
ity vested in them by our Lord to transmit to others, either 
wholly or in part, the priestly power and grace they themselves had 
received. The Council of Trent teaches expressly that besides the 
priesthood of the episcopate and presbyterate, there are other 
orders by which as by so many steps man arrives at the priest- 
hood itself (Sess. 23, can. 2). In apostolic times priest and deacon 
appear on the scene, together with apostle and bishop. Quite early 
in postapostolic times then were added the orders of subdeacon, 
acolyte, exorcist, lector and porter. To this day the candidate for 
the priesthood must proceed through all these steps, after having 
first entered the clerica] state by means of first tonsure. St. Thomas 
sees the distinction of the various orders in their relationship to 
the central eucharistic sacrament and sacrifice of the Eucharist. Ac- 


cording to the more general theological opinion, only the diacon- 
ate, presbyterate and episcopate share in the sacramental nature of 
holy orders. 


Ministers of ordination to the episcopal, priestly and diaconal 
offices is the bishop, and he only. A simple priest can be em- 
powered by the Holy See to ordain to the subdiaconate and the 
four minor orders; thus abbots can according to present discipline 
administer the minor orders to their own monks. Only a baptized 
person of the masculine sex can be the subject, or recipient, of any 
of the orders. It is demanded, moreover, that the candidate possess 
the requisite natural (physical, mental and moral) and super- 
natural qualifications for the proper fulfilment of his sacred office, 
i. e., that he has been called by God to the priestly life. This call 
of God, or vocation, becomes manifest through the call of the 
proper ecclesiastical authority. 
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PRIESTHOOD 


The restriction of candidacy to persons of the male sex not 
infrequently gives rise to misunderstandings, as if thereby woman 
were being discriminated against in the Church. Sometimes the 
opinion is even voiced that this restriction has its origin in the 
desire of domineering in the Church on the part of priests or of 
the male sex generally. In reply to such an accusation it should 
be remembered that Christ Himself chose only men as His apostles 
and priests, that He conferred upon men only the power to offer 
the eucharistic Sacrifice and administer the sacraments, as well as 
the power to teach and govern the faithful. In the entire nineteen 
centuries of the Church’s history, moreover, the Church has never 
ordained a single woman to any one of the orders, for the simple 
reason that Christ has not given such a power to the Church. 
Were the Church to attempt to confer holy orders upon a woman, 
the rite would be invalid and no sacrament would be conferred. 
This most probably also accounts for the traditional legislation 
still in force (Canon Law, can.813,2) that a woman may not 
properly speaking serve as a minister at Mass, but that, in case 
no male server is available, she may only answer the priest from 
a distance without at any time actually approaching the altar. 
For ministering at the altar, according to the Council of Trent 
(Sess. 23 de ref., c. 16) is the proper function of the order of 
acolytes. From the fact that woman cannot validly receive the 
sacrament of orders, we must conclude that in view of woman's 
nature it was not in Christ’s plan of redemption to make a priestess 
of her, but that rather He assigned other tasks to her in His 
kingdom. 

The restriction of holy orders to men does not signify a slight 
to womanhood, nor does it mean “‘lesser rights’’ for woman in 
the kingdom of Christ’s grace. That should be evident from the 
fact that Mary herself, the Mother of God, was excluded from 
the reception of the sacrament of holy orders, she who ranks 
immeasurably higher than all apostles and all human bearers of 
the priestly power. If priesthood were essential to personal per- 
fection in Christ’s kingdom, it would be unthinkable for Mary 
not to have been ordained. But the priest is ordained to his 
sacred office, not primarily for his own personal perfection, but 
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for the sake of others: for ministering to the community of the 
Church. Purpose of all priestly authority and power in the 
Church is to be instrument of the sole highpriest, Jesus Christ: 
all priestly activity is naught else but service, ministry; every 
external precedence in the kingdom of Christ signifies preeminently 
a service in the interest of love and grace in souls, so that he 
who ranks highest in the earthly kingdom of Christ’s grace, the 
pope, can call himself no more than servus servorum Det, servant 
of the servants of God. True, it is a great and glorious thing to 
minister in the kingdom of Christ, and if the priest labors in the 
spirit of his sacred and responsible ministry it will be for him a 
source of much grace. But greater and more glorious is the life 
of Christ itself in souls and in the Church; and this is open to 
every one, whether man or woman, priest or layman, provided 
that in the state God has willed for him he cherish charity in the 
spirit of Christ, that He live unto Christ. Christ permits only one 
ambition in His kingdom: humility and love in striving for the 
highest sanctity. 

The original manner of ordination through the laying on of 
hands and prayer evolved in the course of time into an elaborately 
solemn and impressive rite, especially in the orders of priesthood 
and episcopate. Characteristic features of the rite of the various 
‘degrees of order are the clothing with proper vestments (in case 
the respective order has its own proper vesture) and the handing 
over of sacred instruments proper to each order. These symbolize 
the power conferred. In the ordination of deacons, priests and 
bishops, the laying on of hands takes place, and in the latter two, 
furthermore, an anointing of hands with sacred oil. 


The principal effect of the sacrament of holy orders is the 
impression of the indelible character whereby the ordained is set 
apart forever from the laity, and marked and empowered as a 
minister of Christ. It is precisely through the impression of this 
sacramental character that the fulness of authority for the dispens- 
ing of grace is bestowed. And since only the diaconate, priesthood 
and episcopate constitute the sacrament, it is in these orders alone 
that the character is received, corresponding in each case to the 
degree of power proper to the respective order. Like all other 
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PRIESTHOOD 


sacraments, too, holy orders confers grace ex opere Operato, name- 
ly, an increase of sanctifying grace and special actual graces for a 
priestly life and the faithful discharge of the sacred office. St. Paul 
therefore writes to Timothy: “I admonish thee to stir up the 
grace of God which is in thee by the laying on of my hands” 
(2 Tim. 1:6; cf. 1 Tim. 4:14). 

.The rich endowment of the priest with supernatural powers 
of a very- special nature, the exalted and sacred service which it is 
his privilege and obligation to render to the Mystical Body of 
Christ and its members, his intimate relation to the eucharistic 
body of Christ, these are reason for the unique veneration which 
by custom and law is accorded, and always has been accorded, to 
priests. Nor has this tradition ever failed to meet with joyful 
seconding in the love and trust of the faithful. All this honor, 
however, is not directed to the person of the priest but exclusively 
to his sacred office, and therefore to Christ, the sole highpriest 
and mediator. For He it is who through His priests Himself 
accomplishes all their saving work, who through their instru- 
mentality Himself dispenses all grace. As St. Thomas pointedly 
remarks (Summa theol. III, q. 64, a. 1), the human priest does 
not confer the grace, but he administers the effective signs of 
grace, the sacraments. This truth is most clearly demonstrated at 
the moment when the priest exercises his most exalted function, 
at the consecration of holy Mass. The person of the human 
priest recedes entirely into the background, and, in the words 
of St. Ambrose, ‘Christ Himself proclaims through His priest: 
This is My body.”’ As here, so also in all other sacred ministering 
of the human priest, the all-important principle applies: the sole 


true priest and mediator is Christ, the Lord. 
Suso MAYER, O.S.B. 


Let all respect the deacons as Jesus Christ, even as 
they are to respect the bishop as a type of the Father, 
and the priests as the council of God and the college 
of Apostles. Without these the name of ‘“‘Church’’ is 
not given.—ST. IGNATIUS MARTYR, To the Tral- 
Kans, III, 1. 
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PARVENUS OR HEIRS TO THE KINGDOM? 


N THE chapter on ““The Spirit of Continuity in the Liturgy” 
of his receently published Liturgy and Personality, Dietrich 
von Hildebrand remarks: ‘“‘One of the deepest and essential 
marks of man as a spiritual person is his continuity. This 
means not only the faculty of remembering the past, of 

looking back on what we have formerly known and experienced, 
but also the fact of knowing oneself to be one through the stream 
of time and moments filled with the most varied contents.” 


What is true of the individual is no less true of a society. To 
have no history or to be indifferent to its history is one of the 
greatest dangers which can beset a people. It results in that curious 
type of provincialism which is conscious only of its own age. The 
steadying influence of a tradition being lacking, the generation 
concerned is subject to all the contemporary winds that blow. 
Its thought, its emotions, its actions exhibit a baffling disconti- 
nuity. The social ego seems to have disintegrated so that all that 
remains is a succession of varying moods which have but the 
slightest relation to any central self-consciousness. The clan, tribe 
or nation has no personality of its own. It ceases to be a people 
and becomes a mob. 


The process of building up a people can be best watched in 
the story of the Israelites. But, in this case, a very important 
principle comes to light. To make clear what this is, I must 
again quote from Dietrich von Hildebrand’s suggestive pages. 
In his Introduction, he says: ‘“‘Although the present book secks 
to stress the exceptional personality-building forces contained in 
the liturgy, we must at the same time emphasize that the primary 
intention of the liturgy is not to be sought in the formation of 
personality. The divine office is recited primarily because all 
praise and glorification is due to God, the fulness of all holiness 
and majesty, and not because it will bring about a transformation 
in ourselves.”’ It is by a consistent worship of God that the 
integrity of a personality and its identity is best built up and 
preserved, This was the principle on which Moses, the chief human 
agent in the making of the People of God, proceeded. They who 
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PARVENUS OR HEIRS? 


were not a people became a People through its recognition of 
Jahweh as its God. The work which was commenced by Moses 
was continued by prophets, psalmists and chroniclers. Again 
and again, in times of national crisis, they reminded Israel, not 
of its own prowess, but of the deliverances effected by Jahweh, 
of His Covenant with them and His promises for their future. His 
identity through the ages was emphasized. He was the God of 
their fathers, the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Thus, 
through fidelity to the same God, Israel achieved a sense of its 
own identity and a national personality that are without parallels. 
No people has been more self-conscious, but this self-consciousness 
was the fruit of its God-consciousness. In being faithful to Him, 
it became supremely faithful to its own native genius. 


It is of vital importance to see how this sense of continuity was 
preserved by the apostles. The new Israel was soon to be flooded 
by an inrush of pagan converts. It was to be brought into close 
contact with a great imperial civilization. Judaism had met this 
danger by a process of isolationism. Intercourse with gentiles was 
taboo. Every possible precaution was taken to avert the menace 
of an aggressive Hellenism, even to the point of taking up arms 
against it, as was the case with the Machabees. This policy the 
Christian Church reversed. It was essentially apostolic, which 
meant that, though it was not of the world, it must be in the 
world as a fermenting yeast. The antagonism of the synagogue, 
calculated to provoke a complete break on the part of the Chris- 
tians with their Hebrew heritage, made the danger all the greater. 
Later ages witnessed what dire effects may result from a too 
exclusive identity of the Church with the Occident. Forgetfulness 
of the fact, proclaimed by Pius XI, that “spiritually we are 
Semites’’ and a sort of western provincialism which talks as 
though Christ was born in Rome of a Roman mother is responsible 
for the demoralization brought about by renaissance influences. 
That disaster might have occurred in the first century with almost 
fatal consequences had not the Holy Spirit so inspired the apostles 
that, instead of soft-pedaling the connection with Israel, they 
emphasized it, postponing to the last moment the rupture with 
Jerusalem. 
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The policy indicated was necessary for the sake of the new 
converts as well as for Christian Jews antagonized by the Juda- 
izers. These neophytes were told that the Roman citizenship, in 
which they had found a source of stability and security, must be 
subordinated to the kingdom of God. Put in this way, their 
new allegiance would have been insufficient to compensate them 
for the lowered value attached to their place in the empire. They 
would have felt reduced to the status of parvenus and would 
have been strongly tempted, when persecution came, to submit 
to imperial authority by renouncing their faith. 

This disaster was averted by the apostolic wisdom which 
grafted them into Israel and taught them that ‘‘the God and 
Father of Jesus Christ’’ was also ‘the God of Abraham.’’ They 
were told that they were the ‘‘children of adoption”’ and therefore 
heirs of the promises made to patriarchs and prophets. The his- 
torical character of Christianity and its great store of traditional 
wisdom were thus preserved. Even apart from the superior spir- 
itual value of Hebrew doctrine to anything that paganism could 
show, Jerusalem was, as a mere matter of fact, older than Rome. 
The converts, thus integrated with Israel’s past, were more than 
compensated for giving priority to the kingdom of God over 
the empire of the Caesars. So successful was the process of grafting 
that the imperial authorities, in spite of the large number of ex- 
pagans numbered among the Christians, found it hard to distin- 
guish between Church and Synagogue. 

By this means the Church’s personality and consciousness 
of its identity were strengthened. It could dare to be in the world 
though knowing that it was not of the world. 


The situation today calls for careful examination. Liberalism, 
by discrediting such conceptions as those signified by the words 
“‘loyalty”’ and ‘“‘tradition,’’ and by the institutions corresponding 
to the outlook thus indicated, has created a rootless generation. 
The war, just because the State has availed itself of this to exploit 
the individual’s crowd-instinct and shows tendencies which some 
interpret as making for the totalitarianism against which we have 
been fighting, has brought into the field a rival whose claims 
threaten to overshadow those of the People of God. It is scarcely 
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PARVENUS OR HEIRS? 


conceivable that the forces which have built up Statism could have 
made such headway if there had been in the Christian community 
the strong esprit de corps and consciousness of identity as a Body 
separate from the world which marked it in the first century. 
The tell-tale figures respecting the leakage and general observation 
are sufficient to warn us that human nature demands the satis- 
faction which corporate consciousness gives and that, if it fails to 
find it in the Mystical Body of Christ, it will turn to the pseudo- 
mysticism of nationalism and racialism. This is, of course, an 
old theme, and would not have been mentioned here save as an 
introduction to certain observations as to the effect of the liturgy 
in creating a traditional loyalty. 


That the liturgy fulfills the first condition named in the 
foregoing in recognizing the altar as the creative center of unity 
for the People of God is obvious. The offering of the holy 
Sacrifice is the corporate act of that People, the salute which it 
gives its King. Neither the old nor the new Israel makes the mis- 
take of promoting unity by glorifying itself. It is in God that it 
finds its vocation as a priestly nation; it exists to magnify Him 
and His kingdom. 


At the same time, this God is not an abstraction. It is always 
in conjunction with the historic People whom He created that 
He is seen and as that People’s Savior that He is worshipped. To 
them He imparts, as it were, His own personality, so that they 
become the Body which He indwells. It is remarkable how 
emphatically the liturgy of the Mass in celebrating the glory of 
God calls to mind those who have been eminent in His service. 
This is the roll-call of honor, awakening that love of the Patria 
which, on the natural plane, is awakened by reciting the names 
and deeds of bygone national heroes. In doing this, we not only 
affirm the oneness of the Church Triumphant and the Church 
Militant; we also assert the unity of the centuries. The Church 
is as catholic in regard to time as it is in relation to space. It is 
afflicted by none of that provicialism which so narrowly limits 
the vision of the modern man. The note of continuity recurs 
constantly, so that it is scarcely possible for the worshippers 
to remain isolated in his own particular age. His loyalty to the 
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God of his People is thus reinforced by an appeal to the past. 
The Mass echoes with the footsteps of an innumerable host 
marching down the main road of history. 

Many of the names of bygone saints may be otherwise unknown 
to us. Who, we may ask, were Linus, Cletus, Clement, Xystus, 
Cornelius, Cyprian, Lawrence, Chrysogonus, Felicitas, Perpetua, 
Agatha, Lucy, Agnes, Cecily, Anastasia? Yet these are not “‘mere 
names.’ They are reminiscent of the Rome in which the Church 
grew up. They link up our worship with that of men and 
women in underground chapels who paid this tribute to God at 
the risk of their lives. The continuity of the Church of today 
with the beginnings of our civilization is affirmed. But there are 
other names, associated with a still holier and more distant 
period—those of Mary and the apostles, making us contempora- 
ries of those who were companions of the Incarnate God. We 
are back, as we recite them, at the very beginnings of our nineteen- 
hundred-year-old Church and walk the streets of Jerusalem and 
Antioch. But even that is not enough. Our Family dates from 
immemorial ages. We pray God that He will receive our Offer- 
ing ‘‘as Thou wast pleased to receive the gifts of Thy just servant 
Abel, and the sacrifice of our Father Abraham, and that which 
Melchisedech Thy highpriest offered up to Thee, a holy sacrifice 
and spotless victim.’’ Ours is the oldest aristocracy in the world, 
and that which can claim the best credentials. The One whom 
we adore in this public celebration shows Himself in the liturgy 
as conscious of His continuity during the whole time of man’s 
habitation on the earth. The ancestral memory which He thus 
awakens is coterminous with and even goes beyond history as 
that is commonly understood. 


That should give to us as a Society and as individuals the 
sense of continuity which the German theologian quoted earlier 
in this article considers essential for the building up of per- 
sonality. 

In conclusion, let us observe that it is not the length of a 
genealogical tree which is of primary importance, but awareness 
of our ancestry. All may claim Adam as their father, plebeian 
as well as patrician. The latter is distinguished from the former 
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PARVENUS OR HEIRS? 


only by his sensitiveness to his place in history. This it is which 
gives him his dignity, his poise, his assurance. The sentiment 
which Burns expressed in the familiar lines: 

“The crank is but the guinea-stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for all that,” 
is not wholly true. If what has been here stated be correct, the 
knowledge that we are the heirs of a long and rich ancestry, the 
sense of continuity making us one with all the past does offer 
a positive contribution to the making of manhood. If that Christ 
who was before Abraham dominates our hearts and we con- 
sciously claim Him as our spiritual Ancestor, this is, not merely 
as an empty title, but in actual fact, to be integrated with Him 
and His ancient Family and thereby ennobled. It is that process 
of integration for which the liturgy of the Mass provides the 
opportunity. 

In one sense, we did the modern man an injustice: we declared 
that he was a parvenu ignorant of and indifferent to tradition. 
That is not wholly correct. The genealogical tree which he has 
sketched for himself shows him a descendant of the beast. He * 
claims the ancestry of the ape. It is this which he puts over against 
our claim to descent from the eternal Son of God. It is not 
necessary to dispute the scientific value of the evolutionary theory 
to see that it needs balancing by another account of man’s origin. 
Lacking that balancing factor, the modern parvenu will seek to 
remedy his lack of status by an inverted and perverted sense of, 
continuity. It is to defeat that tendency as well as to ennoble. 
the plebeian that we need the vision of our origin and descent 
given us by the liturgy of the Mass. 

STANLEY B. JAMES 












FROM OTHER LANDS 


RECEIVING HOLY COMMUNION MORE FRUITFULLY 
IN THE LIGHT OF THE CHURCH YEAR* 


HE epoch of the Church’s history in which we are liv- 

ing is justly described as a Eucharistic Age. Even before 

Pius X there were signs that the conservative custom of 

rare reception of holy Communion was breaking down. 

But Pius X’s decree on First Communion and his ex- 

hortations to frequent Communion for adults have brought about 

a profound change in the life and outlook of contemporary Cath- 

olics. It is usual now (war conditions apart) for all Catholics 

worthy of the name to communicate frequently and for a very 

great number to do so daily or almost daily. The new practice, or 

more truly, this return to an ancient practice, brings with it sundry 

difficulties. Quite ordinary people, though fully appreciating the 

immeasurable riches of holy Communion, at times experience a 

certain aridity that makes thanksgiving after Communion a little 

difficult. Others find themselves falling into stereotyped sentiments 

and their prayer, though sincere, seems to lack life. Others, in 
worse case, ‘don’t know what to say.”’ And so on. 


Most of this, apart from the inevitable tendency of human 
nature to staleness and distractions, is due to our inveterate habit 
of looking at only one aspect of a thing at a time. We know and 
we are profoundly happy to confess that Christ the Son of God i: 
truly present in the holy Eucharist, but we tend to forget that 
He is living and acting there. We do tend to regard Him as a static 
object of adoration simply, and although it is true that He is 
there for our adoration, there is more in this ineffable presence 
than that. 


Then, again, when we have saints’ days with Mass in honor of 
the saint, I am afraid that we tend to forget the saint when we 
come to the great moment of Communion. Yet, surely, that is not 
right and we feel that some adjustment is necessary. 





*From Magnificat. A Liturgical Quarterly. Vol. III, No. 11. 
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FRUITFUL COMMUNION 


These, then are some of the difficulties. Let us see if we can do 
anything to find solutions for them. 


St. Thomas Aquinas’* loved to emphasize that the Eucharist is 
a sacrament of unity. ‘“The principal effect (the res, in technical 
language) is the unity of the Mystical Body.’’ Again, quoting St. 
John Damascene, he says: “‘(This sacrament) is called communion 
because by means of it we communicate in Christ (communicamus 
_. . Christo: we are united together in Christ) both because we 
partake of His flesh and divinity and because through it we com- 
municate with one another and are united to one another.” As 
usual, too, he is closely following St. Augustine: “By this food 
and drink He (Christ) wishes us to understand the society of His 
Body and of His members which is holy Church” ;* and his teach- 
ing is as so often but a commentary upon holy Scripture: “For 
we, being many, are one bread, one body, all that partake of one 
bread.’"* His immediate comment on this (in the sed contra of 
art. 2) is: “From this it is clear that the Eucharist is the sacrament 
of the Church’s unity (ecclesiasticae unitatis) .”’ 


By the Eucharist, then, we are united to Christ through His 
real body and blood (existing really, truly and substantially, after 
the manner of a substance, in the Eucharist) to His Mystical 
Body. The union that is begun in baptism is here brought to its 
consummation: ‘‘In baptism a man is re-born in Christ by virtuc 
of His passion; but the Eucharist is the sacrament of the passion 
of Christ inasmuch as a man is perfected in this union with Christ 
who has suffered.’”* So, he goes on, “‘this sacrament is the sacra- 
ment of love which is the bond of perfection.”’ It is not surprising, 
then, to find this doctrine succinctly set forth in his secret prayer of 
the Mass of Corpus Christi: ‘In Thy mercy, O Lord, we be- 
seech Thee, grant to Thy Church the boon of unity and peace, 





*Summa theol., Ill, q. 73, a. 2, 3, 4. Cf. q. 79, a. 1. 
*In corp. art. 3. cit—Jn Joann., Tract. 26, 18. 
*1 Cor. 10:17. 


‘III. q. 73, a. 3, ad. 3: ‘homo regeneratur in Christo virtute passionis eius; 
sed Eucharistia est sacramentum passionis Christi, prout homo perficitur in unione 
ad Christum passum.” 
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which are mystically signified by these gifts which we now offer 
unto Thee.’” 


In the Eucharist, then, we are united to Christ in Himself ana 
in His Mystical Body. We make a contact with a living Christ, 
“the same yesterday, today and for ever’’ who still continues His 
activity in the’ world by the imparting of His grace and of His 
very self in holy Communion. The barriers of time and space are 
obliterated and Christ is re-presented, made present again to us, in 
this sacrament. It is, as the collect says, ‘‘a memorial’’ of His 
passion, not however a mere commemoration of a past event, but 
the re-presentation of it; it is made new to us and for us. We are 
united to Christum passum, i. e., Christ,redeeming us still by ap- 
plying to us the fruits of His passion. There is no reason why we 
should allow time and space to distract us, to baffle us. We may 
legitimately say of all the sacraments, but especially of the holy 
Eucharist which is their crown: ‘Christ is redeeming me and in- 
corporating me into Himself.’’ But, then, as St. Thomas teache: 
and as the Unde et memores of the Canon indicates, although 
our redemption was wrought principally by the Sacrifice of th 
Cross all the events of our Lord’s life were redemptive, and it is 
this Christ in all the phases of His redemptive activity who is ré 
presented to us in the Mass: ‘‘Wherefore, O Lord, we Thy ser: 
ants and Thy holy people, call to mind the blessed passion of th« 
same Christ Thy Son our Lord and also His resurrection from hel! 
and His glorious ascension into heaven . . . .”’ Jesus Christ is the 
eternal Priest and the eternal Victim, the hostia perpetua of St. 
Thomas, who in heaven semper vivens, alive, living and acting, 
continues His work of redemption principally through the Mass 
which we are allowed to celebrate here below. 

If, then, we realize fully that our Lord is living and acting 
within us in holy Communion, it should make a world of dif- 
ference to our prayer to Him at that time. But all this is too much 








*The axiom: ‘‘the sacraments effect what they signify,’’ i. e., they are prac- 
tical signs, should be recalled here. Peace and unity are signified by the Eucharist 
and so are actually brought about. It is the vinculum perfectionis. Of course we 
can render that unity less fruitful by opposition, but it is there, ‘‘given.”’ 

*Summa theol., III, q. 34, a. 1, and a. 3; q. 48, a. 1; and see especially ad 2 
Cf. q: 8, a. 1, and q. 19, a. 1, and ad 3. 
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FRUITFUL COMMUNION 


to take in at once and naturally in the course of centuries the 
liturgical year which exists in germ in the Mass has been developed 
and spread out to form a clearly marked pattern. This is not the 
occasion to deal at length with it, but perhaps we may suggest 
that the phases of the liturgical year are now allowed to exert 
altogether too little influence on our reception of holy Communion. 
Day by day, week by week, we seem to receive an undifferentiated 
(let that word not be misunderstood) Christ, whereas it is the 
intention of the Church that we should receive Him clothed as it 
were in the liturgical vestments of the day, being born, suffering 
in His passion, triumphing in His resurrection and going before 
us as the pledge of future glory in His ascension. No Catholic 
would make the silly mistake of thinking that there are many 
Christs, and we may safely say: ‘““We receive Christ who is being 
born for us, Christ was is suffering for us’ and so on. If we re- 
member further that through the proper celebration of the liturgi- 
cal feasts God places at our disposal special graces (or so the 
Fathers taught)* we can see that there is something real and im- 
portant here which we cannot afford to neglect. 


Further, we should associate the texts of the Mass, the proper, 
and especially the epistle and gospel, with holy Communion. In 
the epistle and gospel we hear Christ’s commands, Christ’s voice, 
the message He would have us attend to this day. In the gospel, 
we have Christ Himself teaching, exhorting, healing and consoling, 
and the word that is presented to us in the Scriptures is made flesh 
at the Consecration and administered to us in its inexhaustible 
richness and splendor in holy Communion. In the Mass we have 
the perfect fusion of the ministry of the Word and the ministry 
of the sacraments. 

Again, just as in the divine office we try to catch the accents of 
Christ from the ancient Hebrew psalms, just as the Church by 
her inspired use of them makes them speak of Christ and His 
kingdom, of His redemption and of all His works, so in the 
psalms, the introit, offertory and communion-verse of the Mass. 
When we read of, better still, hear sung the grave and solemn in- 
troit of Easter Day: “‘Resurrexi et adhuc tecum sum, alleluia . . . 





“Cf. St. Gregory for the first Sunday of Lent; and St. Leo whom he quotes. 
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I have risen again and I am still with thee,”’ it should not be 
difficult to carry this over to the moment of Communion and 
make it the material of our prayer. And when we get a specially 
appropriate Communion psalm such as the Passer invenit of Psalm 
83 sung to its exquisite chant on the third Sunday of Lent, we 
can be sure that we are fully in accord with the mind of the 
Church on that day if we recite the whole psalm as part of our 
thanksgiving.’ 

There are a thousand and one hints in the texts of the Mass that 
might be followed up, for the Mass is like a symphony unfolding 
to us the manifold riches of Christ. (Once again, our unfortunate 
tendency to divide everything up into separate parcels should be 
resisted. The introit, for instance, has a bearing on the whole 
Mass: it is not just a thing to be sung and then forgotten.) 


Similarly on saints’ days, while keeping in mind that holy 
Communion is a personal union with Christ, we should not for- 
get that we are united to His Mystical Body also. As St. John 
Damascene says, “‘through it we are united to one another.’” The 
saints are the “‘more honorable,’’ the glorious members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, and in holy Communion we make a 
contact with them through Christ our Lord. There is no need to 
forget the saints at the time of holy Communion, for we have a 
“great cloud of witnesses over our head’’ who come with Christ 
to praise Him and pray with us. All the merits, all the grace, all 
the splendor of the saints are from Christ precisely because they are 
in Christ and they come to bring us the gifts that they have ob- 
tained for us by, their intercession with Him. Further, the virtues 
of the saints are reflections of His infinite holiness. The saints al- 
ways bring us to the feet of Christ, and their lesser, participated, 
holiness gives us glimpses of the dazzling holiness of Christ. Their 
example spurs us on and our union with them in holy Com- 
munion is fruitful in the grace we need to follow their example. If 
we celebrate, for instance, the feast of a martyr, we think of his 
fortitude and ardent charity that enabled him to give his life for 





*Perhaps if people adopted this counsel of perfection—for such I am afraid it 
is—they would not be seen disappearing with such distressing alacrity after Mass. 
Of course it means looking up the psalm and copying it out. 
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FRUITFUL COMMUNION 


Christ, and in the economy of the Mystical Body his suffering, his 
triumphing in Christ is of avail for us. We are not only en- 
couraged, we receive the grace to be brave if we but ask for it. 

It is thus, by taking thought, that the great treasures of the 
liturgy are revealed to us and give us help in all our needs, supply 
answers to our spiritual problems. Each one must do this work for 
himself, a work more effectively done by prayer and meditation 
than by reading what others have written. 

J. D. CRICHTON 








TIMELY TRACTS 
SOME ASPECTS OF FREEDOM 


HAT seems to be the most rigid form of prayer, 
the Roman liturgy, is really a far more spacious 
and free form of prayer than are most of the de- 
votions so casually called “popular.’’ The tremend- 
ous wealth of thought and emotion of the Roman 

liturgy calls for a lifetime to exhaust a man’s range of feeling and 
thinking. There are always new aspects to even the simplest mass 
or prayer, and with the rotation and counter-rotation of the tem- 
poral and sanctoral offices there are always new constellations. One 


is constantly setting out for new discoveries in the missal and | 


the breviary, and, if we only had more parish churches and semi- 
nary chapels in which the liturgy is carried out in its fulness, as 


Pius X planned, the mental atrophies and emotional disfigura- | 


tions of so many of our faithful and their leaders would be cured, 


as a lung is cured in the pure sea breeze or mountain air after § 


having lived in a slum for many years. 


The same people who inveigh against the liturgy fully under- 
stood, practiced and applied (a thing they seem to regard quite 
superfluous, to judge from their utterances on this terra incognita) 
as “innovation, new-fangled and unusual” never hesitate to start 
a new novena or a new devotion or to get the latest gadget offered 
by our ecclesiastical hardware dealers in the horror chambers of 
their illustrated catalogues. You can use the word popular in this 
connection in various meanings. It may mean, “‘fit for the people,” 
or ‘‘sprung from the people,’’ or ‘‘well liked by the people.’’ Those 
who say that our modern devotions are more fit for the people 
than is the liturgy, in most cases never stopped to study the liturgy. 
There are no courses to do so in nine out of ten seminaries. What 
the seminarians learn is rubrics. There is not even a book in Eng- 
lish—or any other language I know of—which could serve as 2 
liturgical class book, as Diekamp or Tanquerey or Billot serve 
dogma. That finishes this question—because when we leave the 
seminary we have ‘‘finishd with our studies,’’ except perhaps 
for Canon Law, which we need for our metier. 
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ASPECTS OF FREEDOM 


Modern devotions are specialized, they concentrate on one as- 
pect or two, are repetitious, cumulative in words and mostly 
screwed up to a certain pitch of emotion that leaves little room for 
different scales of sentiment. In most cases ““worship’’ comes in as a 























































ayer, 
ee (i secondary thought, since their emphasis, at least as advertised and 
e de- propagated, is utilitarian: you will get this or that spiritual or 
end- |} material advantage. It should, of course, be vice versa: first God's 
yman | glory and then all the other things. Why we always assume that 
and |) the people know this anyway and that we don’t have to mention 
mass it specially in this case, I fail to see. For usually those who casually 
tem. |) take things for granted in the case of devotions are the very ones 
One who, when it comes to the liturgy, insist that the “‘people must 
and be told,’’ and complain that the liturgy presumes too much, that 
semi- |g it is not explicit enough. 
SS, as I don’t see, furthermore, why a narrow field of thought is so 
zura- |) much fitter for the people than a wide one. Isn’t that an idea 
ured, which modern propaganda, but not the Church, always advo- 
after | cates? 

As one of the blessings of private ownership of public utilities 
nder- I happen to be living in a place where people are exposed to one 
quite radio station all day long. I lived in this valley for eighteen 
nita) ) months after Pearl Harbor. Then I went away for fourteen 
start months. Now I am back again, exposed to that same two-by- 
fered four radio station. It is owned by “free enterprise’ in spite of the 
rs of F.C.C. and Mr. Fly’s efforts to shackle it. It happens that this 
| this network is partly owned by a certain notorious politician of the 
ple,” |) Midwest. He seems to control it too. The commentators and re- 
“hose §) porters are fellows who, if they were aliens, would be taken care of 
eople }) by the F.B.I. But they are citizens and therefore they go on 
urgy. morning, noon, afternoon and night, day after day, year after 
What f} year, to undermine the morale of the people. Their range of 
Eng- J) thought is narrow. They repeat the same old poisonous stuff year 
asa }) in and year out. All their prophecies have been wrong so far, but 


serve J) they go on and on and on. I suppose they think they are fit for the 
e the people, ergo popular. They can get along on two or three sus- 
rhaps Picions, two or three gibes, two or three distortions and two or 

three innuendoes for years on end. And, believe me, they are suc- 
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cessful. The talk of the people echoes this continuous drumming 
from our little poison sprinkler in the heart of our lovely valley. Its 
best trick is always to appeal to the homely virtues of self-interest 
and the common sense attitude of the pocketbook. 


That this station has not a single announcer who does not have 
a queer voice or who can read passably well, that it drones for 
hours the prices of pots, pans and rakes in some hardware store, or 
that it has no good musical programs to speak of, is beside the 
point. The strange thing is that everybody accepts the situation 
calmly; and since ‘“‘free enterprise’’ owns the station there is no 
redress and we live on in mental slavery, unable to voice disap- 
proval, condemned to listen to nonsense and cheapness—unless we 
turn the switch and wait for an uprising of the indignant popv- 
lace. If the post-office owned the station the people would not 
stand for nonsense and would have redress through their elected 
government in Congress. We would watch that our minority 
rights were protected. But if ‘‘free enterprise,’ enterprise free 
from regard of higher things than profit, is in question, then it 
seems all we can do is to suffer with as much patience as we can 
muster. : 

Don’t we ever stop to think that some of our people may have a 
similar feeling when we propagate what we think fit for them, in- 
stead of giving them a helping hand to become fit to walk by them- 
selves into the unending spaces and lofty altitudes of God's re- 
vealed word, His sacrsments in their fulness and their freedom, as 
these are offered us in the Roman liturgy? We may think that its 
language and its ideas are too subtle and too difficult. Is it not our 
task to break them down or to lift our people higher to make them 
suited one to another, the liturgy for the people and the people for 
the liturgy—at least in a country where illiteracy is dying out? 


We should refuse to cooperate with our above-mentioned radio 
magnate who decides what is fit for the people and then lets them 
have it. Modern men and women have to show a great under- 
standing in economics, world politics, world affairs, and once 
they really face an issue themselves they do show they are not 
the helpless little people for whom others have to do the thinking 
and the running. We have only ourselves to blame if religion 
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ASPECTS OF FREEDOM 


withers away among them because we are treating them to a baby’s 
diet of the mind and of feeling instead of discovering to them the 
Church’s treasures. 

Don’t let us take illiterate countries like Sicily, Poland and 
Spain as our models. This is the U. S. Some aristocrat from Aus- 
tria may come along and tell us that we are a herd, that demo- 
cracy is cheap, plebeian, and destructive of the finer things which a 
small clique enjoyed in the castles and resorts of Europe at the ex- 
pense of happy and contented toilers who knew their humble 
place and liked it. The fact is that an ever more complex and in- 
tegrated economic and technical civilization cannot help but be an 
incentive also to the nobler faculties of man; and if we complain 
that all that men have done with their new gadgets is to wander 
away from the straight and arduous path of higher cultures and 
ethics into the comfortable lowlands of moral dissolution and 
anarchy, who is to blame? The ones who stubbornly stuck to their 
old methods and never wanted to face the new problems, who were 
always negative, always nagging, always complaining, or the 
ones who felt they did not get their money's worth and retired to 
minimum participation—did they help matters any? 

Fitness for the people is a category which cannot be decided 
from pre-conceived notions of what the people are, but has to be 
ascertained by a consideration of all factors. Should we not be 
proud to be ahead of the world in the raising of the mental, moral 
and emotional fitness level of our people? Good radio stations 
broadcast symphonies with immense success—of course our station 
is such ‘‘free’’ enterprise that it does not have to bother, and ‘‘to 
hell with the minority !’’—why then be content with giving people 
only the musical tripe heard all over the land these days? Similar- 
ly, is religious expression immune to beauty, truth, the “splendor 
of truth’? Is all that matters the good (moral) will of incompe- 
tents? Are there no other categories but the moral ones? Isn’t it 
even immoral to let inferior stuff go out so long as it catches us 
customers? Isn’t that the principle of the 5 and 10 cent store? 


People who have this defeatist view of the people certainly find 
no support in the pope’s recent radio address (Sept. 1, 1944). 
Besides the courageous and forthright statement about property 
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and its use which will shock our stalwarts—if they read it!—we 
find the declaration: ‘“Technical progress does not determine eco- 
nomic life as a fatal and necessary factor.’’ Should we then ab- 
dicate in the more remote and nobler field of the Spirit? The new 
world is industrialized, it is interdependent from pole to pole, raises 
the standards of all men, destroys ancient ties and units, annihi- 
lates distance and abolishes isolation, standardizes amusement, 
clothing, education, spreads comforts and hygiene, creates new de- 
mands. The first impact will be dazzling, and anarchic conditions 
have resulted and will result. Experiment follows experiment, see 
Russia, Italy, the New Deal. None of them can possibly answer all 
problems. But certainly, no answer at all will ever be forthcom- 
ing from those who know only how to weep and wail and accuse. 
“The brave new world” stuff is equally romantic, becavs2 man 
remains the same fundamentally: homo peccator, a rational animal. 
Leo XIII, Pius X, XI, and XII gave us principles to go by, very 
general ones, partly revealed truth, partly the heritage of human 
wit. Then why, when it comes to religion, go off in a corner and 
cling to the narrow little things with men and women who are 
called to face tremendous issues in all other fields? 

The notion that ‘popular’ means “sprung from the people” 
is historically hardly justifiable. What we call popular devotions 
sprang from the experience of individual mystics, from monaster- 
ies and from the desks of clergy. The old pilgrimages and observ- 
ances in Europe, which really are deep rooted and sometimes go 
back to pre-Christian observances, have little in common with the 
business developed around churches in our mushrooming cities 
where people move around like nomads. Where there is a real ob- 
servance of sound custom, and not just something recently sold to 
the parish by a clever salesman in spiritual things as the latest on 
the market, there is more than ample room for it, alongside a 
full and integrated liturgy. Such grown and venerable things are 
quiet, noiseless and not exclusive of the better. 


Nor can it be argued that some of these modern and monopo- 
listic devotions sweeping over parish after parish are more popular 
than the liturgy because they are better liked! Of course I'd like 
elderberry wine better than Burgundy if I had never had Bur- 
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gundy and only heard that it is expensive, foreign stuff for rich 
snobs! But once I have grown up and Burgundy has “grown’’ on 
me, I shall leave elderberry wine (with and without ‘‘a pinch of 
cyanide’) to grandma and the children. Nobody can tell me that 
you have to be educated for Burgundy by going through the el- 
derberry wine stage first. If that were so the people around Dijon 
who make the Burgundy don’t know what they are doing: they 
have never heard of elderberry wine, they wrinkle their noses at 
sweet cider, they despise pop—but they love their Burgundy! 
Sure, people prefer substitutes to the real thing, as long as they 
don’t know what the real thing is, as long as nobody gives them 
the real thing, and as long as all that is being put on the market is 
substitute. What can you expect? 


But: don’t throw away your substitutes before you are able to 
serve the real thing. Don’t throw anything away at all. Iconoclasm 
is easy, cheap—and destructive. Serve the better thing, the liturgy, 
well: and you will see that few will continue to demand inade- 
quate substitutes as time goes on. The only reform we advocate is 
that we all sit down, study, discuss, reflect. As long as we hum 
and buzz with our 1001 activities and grab every new device to 
try it on the people, it will be useless to burn a few pictures or 
badly offending booklets that have drifted into our pews out of 
some religious 5 and 10 cent shop. There will only be smoke, 
stench, ashes, and an empty space. 

H. A. R. 


The Church accepts all manner of prayer, even very 
deficient and imperfect prayer. “‘Very well,” she says, 
“since you cannot pray otherwise, pray as you do, as 
long as you really pray.”’ But when one wishes to know 
what she understands by prayer, that is an entirely dif- 
ferent matter: and it is in the liturgy that one discovers 
her way. It is necessary to imitate holy Church, and not 
to prohibit what she consents to accept in the matter of 
prayer. But one should seek to elevate this prayer little 
by little, and to teach the faithful to pray as she prays. 
—PopeE Pius XI. 
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RURAL LITURGY! 


ROM the very outset the N(ational) C(atholic) R (ural) 

M(ovement) has stressed the importance of the revival of 
the rural liturgy as an essential task in its all-embracing mission 
of restoring Christ to the countryside and the countryside to 
Christ. 

“The unit of Rural Catholic Action,” ran one of the first 
resolutions of the ecclesiastical sub-committee, ‘‘will be the parish 
where the lay apostles will be formed primarily by their partici- 
pation in the liturgical functions of the Church.” 

The rural liturgy is part and parcel of the heritage of our 
faith. Without it we are so much the poorer. Without it it is 
almost impossible to appreciate the spiritual basis of the rural 
movement or to train its members to live up to their high calling 
as members of the Mystical Body and apostles of the countryside. 

“Catholic Action is Catholic life,”” living the faith integrally 
in all places at all times. It aims at bridging the gap between 








———— 


religion and life, making Catholics Catholic, not only on Sun- , 


days, but on weekdays, not only at Mass but in the fields, market 


yards, shearing sheds, teaching men to spiritualize the material, | 


to make a prayer of their whole life, insisting with St. Paul that 
whatever they do in word or in work they should do for the 
greater honor and glory of God. 

And this is done precisely through the sacramentals, which 
extend almost indefinitely into every aspect and condition of 
man’s life, into every element of human interest and environment, 
enabling him to dedicate the common tasks of everyday life to 


the service of God, and enlist the whole of the animate and f 


inanimate world in the restoration of all things in Christ. By 
reason of the sacramentals the Christian who is conscious of his 
life in Christ, need never feel himself spiritually without help 


or left to himself. Christ walks beside him as He walked beside 
*Reprinted from The Chaplain of the Rural Movement (Melbourne, Austra 





lia), Vol. I, No. 1 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


the disciples on the road to Emmaus. God is brought very close. 
It is God alone, he learns, who can give the increase to what 
Paul may plant and Apollo water. It is God who commands the 
winds, the rains, and storms, and seasons. 


But the sacramentals give the Christian a peculiar access to the 
sources of divine power, and plead his cause not only with his own 
weak personal prayer, but the powerful pleading of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, His Church. At all times and in all circumstances 
he can draw on the supernatural blessings the Church puts within 
his reach. He is thus enabled to continue more thoroughly in the 
ordinary occupation of life that divine life and converse which 
he experienced in a special degree in the holy Sacrifice and in the 
reception of the sacraments. Religion becomes a real living thing, 
and life is spiritualized and touched to higher issues. “Credo in 
unum Deum patrem omnipotentem factorem caeli et terrae, visibi- 
lium et invisibilium,”’ our forefathers in the faith sang at Mass. 
Their faith became more real when out in the fields they prayed 
in the same strain for God’s blessings on their crops: ‘‘Omnipotens 
sempiterne Deus, qui caelum, terram, mare, visibilia et invisibilia, 
verbo tuo ex nihilo creasti . . . te deprecamur ut has diversi generis 
herbas et fructus tua clementia benedicas.’’ The Gloria found its 
echo in the blessing of flocks and herds: ‘‘Domine Deus rex caeli 
et terrae.”’” The ancient litany which was compressed into the 
Kyrie of the Mass was extended again into its full length in the 
litanies they chanted as they marched through the countryside in 
public processions invoking God to bless their toil. Not only did 
they bring. the fruit of their labor back with them from the 
fields to the church in harvest thanksgiving festivals, and offer 
to God the firstlings of their herds and the first fruits of the crops, 
but in the offertory procession they carried to the very sanctuary 
the bread baked from their wheat and the wine pressed from 
their grapes which, through the ministry of the priest, was to 
become the bread of the strong, the wine that maketh virgins, 
the supreme gift of sacrifice to be offered to God. 

In the windows, friezes and mural decorations of medieval 
cathedrals you will often find the homely figure of a man or 
woman engaged in some perfectly ordinary task. It may be a 
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man ploughing, a miller receiving grain at the door of his wind- 
mill, a fuller at work on a length of cloth, a woman spinning or 
binding up sheaves of corn. It was not that the artist had grown 
weary of depicting angels or saints or gargoyles, or even that he 
had evaded the supervision of his ecclesiastical patrons. No, the 
carver’s work was part of the true religious art which kept before 
men’s eyes the fundamental truth, namely that by the faithful 
fulfilment of their daily work they were cooperating with God's 
great plan. The man depicted with the plough on one window, 
could be as great a saint as the man depicted on the next window 
with a halo. Both, in fact, as the doctrine of the communion of | 
saints always insisted, could win a crown of exceedingly great | 
glory by doing the common things of life uncommonly well: 
“communia non communiter.”’ 


Sometimes these figures occur singly, often they were part of a | 
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series representing the occupations of the twelve months of the 
year. Most of the months are represented by the agricultural oper- 
ation proper to the season... . | 


a i ee ee a 


These pictures and carvings are only images of the real synthesis 
between religion and life effected by the Church in the series 
of blessings, processions and liturgical functions provided for | 
every contingency of rural life throughout the ecclesiastical year. 
She blessed their homes, their stables, their barns. She blessed their 
birds, their stock, their sick animals. She blessed their fields and 
crops. She blessed their food—their eggs and honey, their wine, 
their beer. There were prayers for good weather, prayers for rain. 
There were special blessings, litanies, and processions against 
drought, flood, plague, and pestilence, “‘so that we who are justly 
afflicted for our sins may be mercifully freed from ravages of 
mice, grasshoppers, weavils, worms and other pests.” 

There were special blessings attached to the greater feasts 
of the year, such as the blessings of seeds and fruit on the feast 
of the Assumption and the Nativity of our Lady. On ember 
days falling at the end of the three principal harvests of the 
countries bordering the Mediterranean Sea (the wheat harvest t 
at Pentecost, the vintage in the autumn, and oil in the winter) 
she went out with her people on rogation processions through 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


the woods and meadows and pastures praying God ‘“‘to take away 
all barrenness from the soil and to fill the hungry with good 
things so that the poor may praise Thy bounty for evermore.” 
Ember days being thus spaced at the turn of each season taught the 
people to dedicate the whole year to God. And within the year 
there was nothing that the Church did not seem to provide for. 
If an emergency arose there was her blessing “ad omnia,” her 
procession “in quacumque tribulatione.” 


Unfortunately, for some reason or other, due perhaps to the 
Protestant tradition in which agriculture began in Australia, due 
perhaps to the inherent difficulties of bringing the faith to outlying 
scattered settlements, due perhaps to the legacy of penal days, the 
lack of historical background and other causes, the rural liturgy 
was somewhat overlooked by our pioneers, and Australia grew 
up as someone once said ‘“‘very low Church.”’ All are agreed that 
the more Catholic approach to the land engendered by the N.C. 
R.M. has made the time opportune for a revival of the rural 
liturgy. At each convention, priests have pledged themselves to 
do all in their power to encourage it within their parishes. . . . 


In order to encourage the consecration of farm homes to the 
Sacred Heart, a new picture representing Christ’s special love for 
the country has been printed and distributed throughout Australia. 
Finally, an experimental program of spiritual campaigns has been 
drawn up to cover the various periods of the year. Thus, during 
Lent, there is to be a campaign on ‘‘Lent and the Land,’’ ending 
with a public renewal of baptismal vows on Easter Sunday. Easter 
to the Ascension was to be set apart for a campaign on grace, the 
sacraments and sacramentals, ending with a public ceremony or 
prayers and blessings on the Sunday within the octave of the 
Ascension. June was dedicated to a campaign of consecration of 
farm homes to the Sacred Heart. From the love of God in Him- 
self, they passed to the love of God in their fellow men, including 
instructions on the sacrament of marriage and ending with a 
blessing of homes, parents, and children on the feast of the 
Maternity of our Lady. The last campaign was a campaign on 
Christmas, striving for a more Catholic observance of the birth 
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of Christ, once hailed in the ancient carol as ‘‘the fairest of field 
folk.”’ 

There is little use expecting groups or parishes to enter into 
these campaigns without thoroughly explaining everything before- 
hand. There is enough empty formalism already. . . . It would 
be better to begin prudently, little by little, to take up one or 
two of the campaigns best suited to the circumstances of their 
particular parishes. If it is found inadvisable to begin any of the 
campaigns with the parish as a whole, a start could be made, say 
with the group, or with the children in the parish school. Thus, 
e.g., it would be easy to prepare the leaders of the group to renew 
their baptismal vows at Easter, or to arrange a procession on Roga- 
tion days to bless the plot of the Young Farmers’ Club. A begin- 
ning can be made, something can be done. .. . 

Not only can the rural liturgy be revived, but it must be 
revived, for the N.C.R.M. is a spiritual movement which derives 
much of its driving force from the sources of spiritual life we 
have been considering. We cannot have a body without a soul, 
or a movement without a spirit. Lay apostles have given us a 
wonderful example in their keenness in discussing the social, 
economic and cultural reconstruction of their lives on Christian 
lines. We, their spiritual leaders, must show the same eagerness 
in facing up to the spiritual life of our country groups and par- 
ishes on fully Catholic lines. 


“RECEIVE THE WHITE GARMENT” 


OME time after the article ‘““On Celebrating Baptism’ was 
printed (cf. O. F., XVIII, 6), a pastor wrote me: ““When- 


ever I put the little purificator on a baptized child, saying the 
solemn words, ‘Receive the white garment .. .,’ I blush. After 
reading about the priestly garment, the dalmatic-shaped baptismal 
robe, I wonder whether you would help design a baptism gar- 
ment for use in my parish.” 

This was some response! Although taken by surprise and, not 
being an artist, quite diffident as to the outcome, I found myself 
toying with paper, pencil and scissors, looking up books on bap- 
tism and dalmatics and symbols. Then, with a prayer for help 
to the. Holy Spirit, I made some simple sketches, good enough, | 
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thought, to become a basis for further discussion. Without wait- 
ing for critical afterthoughts I sent them off, together with a 
lengthy letter and numerous questions, that very same night. 


The final design was soon agreed upon. The dalmatic-like white 
garment (two yards of material are needed) has two stripes 
lengthwise, bordered by hemstitched drawn-out lines. Right un- 
der the neckline a connecting stripe of the same width carries the 
word CREDO, while the long stripes from the shoulder-line 
downwards spell the words RESURREXIT (He is risen) and 
ALLELUIA. Thus is formed a middle field for the symbol of 
the Holy Ghost, the downward flying dove, “hovering above the 
waters,” indicated by stylized waves. The Greek characters for 
Alpha and Omega (the Beginning and End), are on either side 
of the dove’s head. 

All the embroidering is to be done in bright red thread, for 
the sake of the baptismal party. To be sure, the pastor will ex- 
plain not only the rite of baptism itself but also the meaning of 
the robe and its design to all present. Best of all, the garment is 
to be sewn and embroidered in all its details by the women of 
the parish! 

But this is not all. There will be a steadily growing border of 
neatly arranged (perhaps even carefully chosen?) Christian names, 
a record of names and dates, on the front piece as well as on the 
back part. And for some years to come children will be shown 
“their” baptismal garment, will get used to pointing out proudly 
their own (unabbreviated and un-nicked) names and the date of 
their adoption as children of God. Seven or eight years from now 
there may even be a solemn renewal of the baptismal vows, and 
the priestly garment, once used in baptism, will now be laid upon 
the shoulders of the First Communicant. 

Perhaps, too, the pastor, called to administer the last rites to 
a dying child, will take along the baptismal robe, and with this 
symbol of preparedness for the heavenly wedding feast impress 
upon the child and his parents that the very threshold has now 
been reached, where eternal Communion with Christ in His glory 
will begin. 

Since this is an ‘‘apostolate’’ note, I would like to emphasize 
that there is no patent on this idea or design. And to be even 
more practical: do you suppose your pastor would accept a bap- 
tismal robe like this, thoughtfully and carefully worked out by 
the members of your women sodalities or societies? 

It should be stressed, however, that the parish-owned baptismal 
robe must not replace nor discourage the individually owned one, 
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the one godmother or mother prepares for the expected child as 
a pricless possession for his life-time. On the contrary, it can and 
will help to make people mindful of this great symbol of the 
greatest good we own: sanctifying grace. 


THERESE MUELLER 
St. Paul, Minn. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Contributors: —MsGR. HELLRIEGEL, of Holy Cross 
Church, St. Louis, Mo., brings to a completion with this 
issue his series of reflections on the Sundays and principal feasts 
of the liturgical year. Letters from readers indicate that they were 
found equally valuable as material for homilies and as meditation 
outlines. We invite further reader reaction as to the desirability 
of reprinting the series in more permanent form.—DOM Suso 
MAYER, O.S.B., teaches in the seminary department of St. Greg- 
ory’s Abbey, Shawnee, Okla., while awaiting the opportunity of 
assisting in the reestablishment of his own Abbey of Beuron in 
Germany.—STANLEY B. JAMES, author of several books (story 
of his conversion: T-he Adventures of a Spiritual Tramp) and 
frequent contributor to current periodicals, is assistant editor of 
the London Catholic Herald.—REv. J. D. CRICHTON is an active 
sponsor and clerical advisor of the Society of the Magnificat, the 
English counterpart of our League of the Divine Office.—H. A. R. 
has recently been appointed to the pastorate of a country parish. 
—In sending us the copy of The Chaplain, from which our 
Apostolate article is taken, the Rev. J. C. Cleary, of Victoria, 
Australia, writes that the editors will in suceeeding issues stress 
in practical ways the rdle of the liturgy in ‘“‘restoring Christ 
to the countryside and the countryside to Christ.’’ We are grate- 
ful to him, too, for declaring the indebtedness of his group to 
O. F. for “unfailing stimulation.”—-THERESE MUELLER, house- 
wife and busy mother of a growing family in St. Paul, Minn.., is 
the author of Family-Life in Christ and Our Children’s Year of 
Grace. 


¢ 
The meeting of the Liturgical Conference at St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey, October 3 to 6, although restricted in point of size, proved 


important in view of the work accomplished. The wish of the 
Benedictine Abbots to withdraw as a sponsoring body in order 
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that the Conference might be established on a more representative, 
national basis, was acted upon by the election of a board of direc- 
tors, including members of the clergy, sisters, brothers and lay- 
people, and the adoption of a constitution and by-laws outlining 
the scope of the Conference’s future efforts. The annual fee of 
“active membership’’ was reduced to ten dollars (from a previous 
twenty) in the hope of thereby encouraging a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of sustaining members. Officers of the Con- 
ference were reelected, with Msgr. Hillenbrand of Chicago re- 
placing the deceased Father Huelsman as treasurer. 

Since the meeting was convoked primarily for the purpose of 
transacting business, only a limited number of papers were read. 
Outstanding among them were those by Father Damasus Win- 
zen on “Liturgy and the Word of God,” by Father Rembert 
Sorg on “The Language of the Roman Liturgy,’ and by Father 
Ermin Vitry on “Restoration of the Parish High Mass and Ves- 
pers.” (Dom Rembert’s defense of Latin, carefully constructed 
on theological and historical arguments, deserves close study by 
all interested in the question of the vernacular. We hope his 
duties will allow him to carry out his tentative promise of con- 
tributing a similar essay to the pages of O. F.—which so far has 
waited in vain for any adequate statement of the case in favor 
of Latin.) 

As was to be expected, the participation of the Conference 
members in the monastic liturgy created an atmosphere of mutual 
charity and understanding that visibly furthered their daily delib- 
erations. The inspiration of the conventual High Masses in par- 
ticular was unmistakable. The congregational singing of the more 
than 400 students of the major and minor seminaries, alter- 
nating with the monastic choir, had to be heard to be believed. 
It will remain a cherished memory for the visitors, an irrefutable 
demonstration of liturgical ideals that cannot fail to spur them 
on in their own fields of endeavor. 


+ 


Good, Bad and Different:—‘‘The Mass and Your Dances. Try 
‘Liturgical Sociability’ to Make Your ‘Pigskin Hop’ a Success.” 
(Headline in the ‘Youth’ section of O.S.V. The article, inci- 
dentally, was rather good.) ——‘‘The Bishop was fond of cricket 
and was not innocent of the art of dancing; this accounted for his 
very graceful movements in the sanctuary, knowing how to walk. 
I feel strongly that every priest should be taught calisthenics if he 
has not learnt already to stand on his toes!” (Canon Jackman, in 
an obituary notice of Archbishop Butt.) 
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— ‘As long as we are not as serious and at as great pains at 
knowing and realizing God for who He is as are secular investiga- 
tors at planning and reorganizing, we have only ourselves to 
blame that the public be interested in plans and not in churches.” 
(Fr. Columba eae, O.P., in Blackfriars.) 


— "I was afraid that it might be an attempt to turn the liturgy 
into a topic of research.” (Review of Liturgy and Personality in 
the Catholic Herald.) 


COMMUNICATIONS 
APOSTLE OF ARGENTINE WORKINGMEN 


To the Editor:—It may, interest you to learn something about the Cath- 
olic movement among the workers of our country. Recently I was sent 
by my superiors to the city of Florencio Varela (where the patronal 
feast was being celebrated) to take part in the solemn procession as 
well as the chants of such an occasion. There I met the famous Father 
Elizalde, who had come to Varela to deliver the panegyric in honor of 
the saint. I discussed with him the movement and learned the news, 
which, in part, I shall.now present to you. 


Father Elizalde, of the secular clergy, is a devout soul, a truly spiritual 
man, a saintly apostle of the workers. He is in reality one who under- 
stands best the labor problem, and most ably discusses and solves its 
problems. He is the founder of the JOC (Young Catholic Workers) in 
our country, which, in a very short time, counts today more than 3000 
members. He has just begun the same apostolate among the working- 
women with good results. He plans also to organize an association of 
Catholic workers for the married men who have already left the ranks 
of the JOC. 


The most admirable part of his plan is this: since such a work needs 
capable leaders, the zealous Father has founded a seminary for the forma- 
tion of the directors of the JOC. It began to function in April of this 
year and has already sixteen students—one of them having been spe- 
cially sent from Bolivia by his Bishop to be trained in the spirit of the 
JOC so that he may later organize it in his native country. In this semi- 
nary—which well deserves such a name—the students study dogma, 
moral theology, canon law, psychology, sociology, public speaking, French, 
singing and other subjects useful for a director of young workers. They 
have four hours of daily classes, live a community life and perform the 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


usual exercises of piety as do the religious congregations. But they do not 
forget the financial problems, costs of procuring daily needs, and the 
social justice for which the low wages of the workers cry out. 

During the two-year course of studies the young worker continues 
to receive the same wages which he received before in his place of em- 
ployment. 

All these activities do not exhaust nor diminish the zeal of Father 
Elizalde, who, besides caring for his parish of Ciudadela, directs the sem- 
inary and gives conferences frequently to the workers. He is a true 
apostle in the fullest sense of the word. 

He explained to us one of the plans he expects to realize at the end 
of this year, namely, a great convention of workers. He has chosen 
for the site of the convention a football stadium which accommodates 
80,000 persons. In the middle of the stadium a monument, an altar, 
will be raised. The hymn of the carpenters will be sung, and then the 
carpenters will come forward and erect an altar all of wood. Then will 
be intoned the chant of the cloth-makers, and they will approach the 
altar and cover the sacred table with the linens and altar cloths. And 
so on in succession. The printers will arrange the missal and altar cards. 
The gold and silver smiths will present the chalice, paten and cruets. The 
farmers will offer the altar breads made from their wheat while the vine- 
growers will present the wine. As soon as all the offerings have been 
made and all preparations completed, the celebrant will approach the 
altar to begin the holy sacrifice of the Mass amidst the intonation of a 
majestic Ecce Sacerdos. It will be a homage symbolic of the fact that 
the workingman is a necessary factor for the proper fulfilment of the 
priestly ministry. 

This is one of the many ways in which this apostle is active among 
the workingmen, striving to save them from the danger of communism 
and to draw them to the feet of Christ. 

Large gatherings of Jocists are announced for this year in the capital. 
Father Elizalde has promised the Cardinal to bring together 10,000 young 
workers for the convention. He then looked at us with a hopeful mien 
and told us that with prayer and action it will be possible to do so. 

Fr. Mariano M., S.V.D. 
Colegio de San Javier 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


TWO VIEWS 


To the Editor:—Corporal Des Marais (cf. O.F., No. 9, pp. 427ff.) 
might be less “amused” if he realized that liturgical progress “in the 
armed forces of the nation” is not quite so “thorough and widespread” 
as he optimistically supposes. The Stedman Missal—in the minor edition 
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which seems to be supplanting the major—has retarded progress by 
omitting all Latin except O Salutaris, Tantum Ergo, and a quite unnec- 
essary Deus qui nobis. The Catholic Prayer Book, sponsored by the Chap- 
lains’ Aid Association, is less attractive in format but much better in 
content. The Prayer Book for Catholic Service Men, issued by the N.C. 
Community Service, omits all Latin. The quasi-official My Sunday Mis- § 
sal thus has several rivals which do not share its good features. Many of 
your splendid men, apparently untrained to cooperation, use the Beads— 
or nothing! I have tried, time and again, to get them to sing. The ée- 
pendable repertoire seems limited to “Holy God,” “Mother Dear,” and [ 
“O Lord I am not Worthy.” I have had one Missa Cantata, at which | FF 
made most of the noise myself. Our tiny flock had never seen such con- 
gregations, and my only regret is that they did not bear them as well! 
(Rev.) Ivor Dantet, P.P., O.C.F. 
Pembroke Dock 
South Wales 


To the Editor:—Last Sunday after Mass, at which the boys had joined 
in beautifully reciting all the dialog parts (in Latin), and at which | 
had given an explanation of a part of the Mass with the use of a black- 
board and chalk drawings, a lad came in to my office. He said: “Father, f 
do you have the notes you were using written down? I am the head of J 
a church party, which came in from one of the small ships in the harbor. f 
The boys asked me to come in and get your notes if you will give them tof 
us. You see, we don’t have a chaplain, but we get together every Sunday 
for prayer and a discussion. We never went to Mass before like you have 

it here and the explanations you give are just what we have been look- J 
ing for.” 

Unfortunately I didn’t have the notes written down nor did I have f 
available in any quantity any real vital explanations of the Mass. I gave f 
him a supply of Fr. Stedman’s Missals for all of his boys and showed him f 
how to learn much from its introduction. He departed saying: “Why } 
doesn’t some priest back home write an explanation of the Mass?” The f 
poor fellow didn’t know, of course, how many have been written, but J 
he was voicing a need of thousands for a vital course of instructions § 
and for active participation. 

Before becoming a chaplain, I was frequently reminded by the mor 
practical members of the clergy that it couldn’t work with the people 
in general. I’m glad to know by experience that it does work out her 
where we have tremendous difficulties to contend with and that it gives 
these lads, who need it, a real lift. 

(CHaprain) L. A. KELLy 

c/o Fleet Post Office 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BALANCE OF TRUTH. By E. I. Watkin. Hollis & Carter, London. 


1944. Pp. 142. Cloth, 9 s. 


The English Catholic philosopher E. I. Watkin is hardly as well known 
to Catholic professional philosophers as he deserves to be, although his 
position in England can be compared with that of Maritain in France. 
A reason for this may be his preference for the Franciscan type of meta- 
physics over Thomism, which however in no way diminishes the catho- 
licity of his interests or his appreciation of St. Thomas. One of the chief 
defects of contemporary thought is its denial of validity to almost all 
forms of knowledge other than the narrowly scientific or observational, 
whether metaphysical, esthetic, or theological, on the ground that these 
fail to furnish an arbitrarily limited kind of evidence for their affirma- 
tions. A recurring theme in Watkin’s writings is the catholicity of out- 
look and the balanced comprehensiveness of the philosophia perennis 


= which mark it off from the partialities and negations of other philosophies. 


So too in the present book he tries to see reality and the various modes 
of knowing it in their integrity, showing how even wrong views con- 
tain valid insights vitiated though they are by a onesided emphasis that 
destroys the balance of truth. 


Against the modern over-valuation of change and activity or “en- 
ergeticism” as he calls it, Mr. Watkin sets the contemplation of all truth 
whether scientific, philosophical, theological, or mystical, that is, the 
apprehension of “form” in all its variety of meanings, while at the same 
time trying to do justice to the dynamic character of reality and to 
that historical “dialectic” glimpsed by Hegel and Marx but misconstrued 
by them into onesided philosophies of idealism and materialism. He uses 
the term “dialectical ideal-realism” to designate a philosophy that would 
do justice at once to the fact that the universe of being is both static 
and dynamic, material and spiritual, real and ideal, one and many, though 
not in one and the same respect. All of these are features of the real 
world and the denial of any of them results in a faulty vision of what 
is real and in truncated philosophies or interpretations of reality. In 
clarifying fashion he discusses the relation to each other of humanism, 
humanitarianism, and theocentrism. In the final essay on the Blessed 
Trinity there are illuminating glimpses of the meaning of the divine 
Fatherhood, Wisdom, and Love studied with the aid of the analogous 
concepts of Being, Idea, and Energy or Will. Some readers may feel that 
Mr. Watkin is inclined to undervalue the discursive function of the 
human mind and the importance of discussion and controversy as means 
for the spread of truth, as against the non-discursive and direct appre- 
hension of reality. Frequently too the term “intuition” is used with such 
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a generosity of connotation that it seems to become simply co-extensive 


with knowledge of any kind. 


E. K. 


THE ORDER FOR THE DEDICATION OR CONSECRATION OF A 
CHURCH. Latin and English. Pp. 237. Paper, 65 cents. THE CONSE 
CRATION OF A BISHOP: Latin and English. Pp. 100. Paper, 40 cents. 
ORDER FOR THE LAYING OF THE CORNER-STONE OF A NEW 
CHURCH. Latin and English. Pp. 51. Paper, 25 cents. THE BLESS. 
ING OFA BELL. Latin and English. Pp. 56. Paper, 25 cents. The 
Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Md. 1944. 

These are all reprints of books originally published by the Cathedral 
Library Association of New York City, but no longer available for the 
past several years. The Latin texts from the Pontifical are faced by literal 
English translations, including all rubrics. Not a word extraneous to 
the actual rite is added. We may regret this absence of all explanatory 
matter, which by indicating at least the basic structure of the rites 
would greatly facilitate the laity’s intelligent use of the manuals; but 
this does not lessen our debt of gratitude to the Newman Book Shop 
for undertaking to reprint what was to hand. Their decision to issue the 
books in paper covers, i.e., at the cheapest possible price, can only be 
applauded. 

G. L. D. 


ORIGEN. HIS LIFE AT ALEXANDRIA. By René Cadiou. Translated by 
John A. Southwell. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1944. Pp. 
xiii-338. Cloth, $3.25. 

As the first Christian thinker to attempt a synthesis of Greek natural 
wisdom and the revealed wisdom of Christianity Origen has always held a 
special interest for the historian of thought. Cadiou studies the develop- 
ment of Origen’s thinking and how it was influenced by the recent re- 
newed flowering of Platonism at Alexandria at a moment when it seemed 
that the Bible and Greek philosophy, St. John’s Gospel and Plato’s teach- 
ing could grow into a consistent whole. Under the pressure of Christian 
realism Origen’s thought gradually freed itself from a rashness into which 
his love of Greek philosophical speculation betrayed him. Bold conjectures 
exaggerated by over-zealous pupils brought suspicion upon him, but at 
the cost of several inconsistencies he was able to avoid heresy. Cadiou’s 
study brings him to the conclusion: “The truth is that the early Chris 
tian thinker was not naturally a philosopher; he became philosophic 
through necessity and as a result of the influence of Christianity, a form 


of belief which is the most metaphysical of religions.” - 
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